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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. “ Never,” said hiscommander, “ have I seen | of fair weather, and never was rest more 


ointtme such a personification of a statue.” His fea-| needed and welcomed by all. 11 had become 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. tures were as of chiselled marble—fixed and | almost a perfect calm, and about midnight 1 
: unrelaxing—and his eyes with one amazing | had thrown myself across a birth and fallen 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | expression of sullen despair. In so large ajasleep. I had been sleeping probably not 
ship’s company, we were not often thrown in- | more than half an hour, saoniive awakened 
ito close and familiar contact, and when not | by a slight noise, and standing up, I beheld at 
in the act of obeying my immediate orders, | the foot of the cabin stairs a tall, strange look- 
| he would always avoid me when I approach- | ing figure, wrapped in a sheet which nearly 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘ed him. Though there was every thing in | touched the floor ! Ore arm was exposed, 
2m | his air and conduct to repel inquiry, yet I | and as the emaciated hand grasped the sheet, 
™ | several times ventured to ask him the particu-| it seemed as if through the transparent skin 
From the Journal of Religious Education. | Jars of his health or history. His answers,|every bone could be counted. The bright 
THE CONFESSION. | though respectful, were short and unsatisfac- | moonlight enabled me to discern every feature, 
|tory ; and, indeed, he seemed possessed of a| so intensely were the black sunken eyes fixed 
peculiar faculty of repulsing even his superi-| upon me, that for an instant a feeling of awe 
Children should be early impressed with | ors. |came over me. The next moment I was on 
the necesity and importance of recalling and| Nearly two months of the voyage had pass-| my feet, and receiving no answer to my 
confessing their sins. ‘To confess particular |ed without any incident occurring worthy of question, “ Whoare you?” I stepped forward 
sins is often a profitable exercise, as by re-|note. [ had remarked no change in him,|and raised my hand as if to grasp the arm, 
peating only a general confession, they may |except that he had become evidently much | when the man replied in a low voice, “ Do 
acquire a habit of passing it thoughtlessly | emaciated ; and, though no complaint escaped | me no harm, sir; 1 am Ned Wilson.” It was 
over, or of looking upon sin merely as some- him, he was visibly and daily losing strength. the English sailor, whom I had not seen for 
thing of common and unavoidable occurrence. | When I told him I was willing to excuse him | three weeks, and who had become so altered 
The following story was related to me by the | from his more laborious duties, he coldly re-|that not until I had looked fixedly at him did 
person under whose observation the incident | plied, “ I do not wish to be idle. I am not so il recognize his pallid features. 
happened, and will serve as a striking instance | strong as 1 might be, but I am well enough.” | I said to him in a stern tone, “ And what 
of the hardness of heart which may come} This was said in his usual repulsive tone, and, | has brought you here at such an hour? Come, 
upon those who neglect or omit this impor- | as 1 saw his unwillingness to receive even this | go immediately back to bed.” Ile answered, 
tant duty. expression of kindness or interest, I forebore| but in a tone of voice so untike his usual 
Several years since the commander of a to molest him farther. | manner of speaking, that 1 was teuched ina 
vessel, on the eve of sailing for Americafrom; About this time we experienced a severe |moment: “ Don’t speak harshly to me, sir, | 
Calcutta, was applied to by a seaman for the | hurricane, which required every one at his| beseech you.’ ‘“ Well, then,” I said, as 
purpose of being engaged in his employ. He | post and at active duty. In the course of the| kindly as I could, “ tell me what has brought 
professed to be an Englishman, and by his|day I missed the English seaman, and on ask- | you here at such an hour. It is not fit that one 
conversation appeared to be above the class| ing for him, was told that he was so feeble as | so enfeebled as you appear to be, should be 
of ordinary sailors. He was pale and thin;|to be unable to leave his bed. Being myself| out of his bed. Come, I will take you back.” 
and withal had such a care-worn and dejected | constantly engaged in the duties of my station,| ‘ No, no,” and he gasped for breath as he 
countenance, that he seemed hardly fitted to|I gave orders that he should be well taken | laid his hand on my arm, “ they—my mess- 
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A TRUE STORY. 





undertake the duties of a lorg voyage. He) care of; and when I afterward inquired about | mates—would hear what I have to say, and 


produced, however, testimonials of faithful- 
ness and industry from several respectable 
employers, and, as he declared himself in good 
health and stated that the climate had caused 
his temporary emaciation, he was engaged, 
and forthwith entered upon the duties of his 
new station. 

After the vessel had set sail, he became 
distinguished among his fellow seamen for 


his reserve and unwillingness to be associated | 
with them, evidently not from pride, or per- | 


sonal dislike to them, but from a peculiar sul- 
lenness of temper; and the abstracted and 
unhappy look which he always wore, and the 


him, I was always told he was well enough, | it must not be.” 

‘but was too cross and lazy to work; that it; ‘The thought instantly occurred to me that 
was of no use to offer him any kindness, as he | he was not in his right mind, and I again 
would only answer angrily in return; and|said to him, “Come, come, you must go 
‘that he was of too bad a temper even to eat| back. It is very wrong for you to be here— 
|more than occasionally a sea-biscuit. Even| you will be better in bed.” “Sir,” said he 
if I had leisure to attend to him, IownI had|in a solemn tone, * you must hear me. I 
almost conceived a dislike to the man, so for-| rise froin my death bed to tell you what no 
| bidding and disagreeable had been his whole | other ears must hear, and which must be told 
behaviour ; consequently I felt but little incli- | before I die, or” he stopped, and a con- 
nation to have more intercourse with him than, vulsive shuddering shook his whole frame. 
| was necessary. My engagements, however, |“‘Or what?” | asked: “Or my soul is lost 


jwere too premptory to admit of farther utten- | for ever,” he replied. 
‘tions on my part, than inquiries respecting, 1 was for a moment subdued and awed by 











short, repulsive answers which he gave to all,|him. For three weeks we experienced such | his unearthly appearance; and the solemn 
soon estranged him from the kind regards, | a continuance of boisterous and severe weath- | stillness that reigned around added effect to 
and even the passing notice of his companions. |er that every man in the ship was in almost | what he said. It again occurred to me that 
He was, however, statedly seen at his duties ;| constant requisition. I was myself nearly | he might be raving, and | again endeavoured 


passively and silently obedient to every order, 
neglecting nothing that was assigned to him, | have thought two hours of uninterupted sleep 
and under all circumstances appearing cold | a luxury. 


and unmoved and uninterested. 


| 


worn down with want of rest; and I should | to persuade him to goto bed. But he stopped 
me with—* As a dying man I will be heard ; 
- if you would save my soul, you will hear 


me.”’ 





At length we were cheered by the return 
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Willing to soothe his increasing agitation, 
I told him then to be brief, as—if he wished 
to communicate any thing secretly to me— 
we shvould svon be interrupted by the awak- 
ing of those sleeping near us. He looked | 
suspiciously around, and appruaching me 
closely, whispered, “‘ But you must swear, 
swear solemnly, never, never to reveal whai 
I shall confess.” 

I promised faithfully to keep his secret; 
and as,in broken and detached sentences, 
he related the particulars of a dreadful crime 
which he had cummitted several years before, 
I became almost as agitated as himself. As 
he concluded, he seemed relieved of a fear- 
ful burthen. We were both silent for several 
minutes. “‘ And now,” said he, grasping my 
arm, and looking in my face, as if his destiny 
depended on my answer, “ tell me if my soul 
is lost for ever.” 

I replied, “ yours is a dreadful crime; but 
to the repentant sinner there is offered free 
forgiveness.” 

“ Repentant!” he exclaimed, “ Gov, who 
sees my heart, knows if I have repented or 
not; but I have never ventured to ask his 
forgiveness, convinced that he could have no 
mercy for me.” 

** Why have you presumed to set limits to 
his mercy?’ I said. He paused, and then 
answered, * For so many years | have been so 
accustomed to think of him only as the angry 
Judge of my soul, that I have never thought 
of his mercy. If 1 had thought of it, I should 
also have remembered that he has promised 
to punish the wicked.” 

1 replied, “ He will punish the wicked, but 
the penitent sinner he will receive and 
pardon.”’ 

“But my sin/” said he emphatically ; 
“can such sin be within reach of his mercy?” 

I answered, “** The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin: wash in it and be 
clean.” 

«QO, those precious words !’’ he exclaimed, 
‘ they are like some half-remembered dream : 
I have heard them many, many years ago. 
Can they indeed speak to me?” He sunk | 
back, faint and exhausted, and with difficulty 
I conveyed him to his bed. 1 offered him 
some refreshment, which somewhat revived 
him; and giving him in charge of one of his 
companions, was leaving him to the repose 
which he seemed so much to require, when 
he beckoned me to remain, and made signs 
for me to speak more. I told him he was 
not in a condition to hear more that night, 
and that | would see him in the morning. 
He stretched out his hand, and clasping 
mine, would not relax his hold. 1 stooped 
and whisnered, “ J] must leave you alone with 
Gop ; to him make confession of your sin, 
and implore his forgiveness. [ cannot save 
you from his wrath, but One, mighty to save, 
has interceded for you, and he will prevail. 
He has incited you to come to him, and ac- 
cept the salvation which he died to obtain 
for you.” 

He pressed my hand, and then released me, 
repeating, almost inaudibly, “ To-morrow.” 

The next day, as soon as my leisure would 
permit, I again visited him, carrying with 


ha 


me a Bible, which | presented to him. He 
received it joyfully, and exclaimed,—* This 
is the message of salvation!’ He was ex- 
tremely weak, and spoke with difficulty. His 
calm and pleasant answers had attracted the 
attention of his companions, and they had 
gathered around him, with their characteristic 
kindness, to administer to his wants. | heard 
them, as I passed, wondering what could have 
changed his angry ways toward them. He 
told me himself that he felt like another 
being ; and from day to day he continued to 
rejoice in the new view he had of the charac- 
ter of God. 

He lingered two or three weeks, and then 
died calm and resigned. As his bodily frame 
became more wasted and feeble, his mind 
seemed supported and strengthened. His 
Bible was always open before him; and he 
was almost constantly engaged in prayer, his 
lips moving when he could no longer articu- 
late. He expressed strong faith in the merits 
of his Saviour, and when thanking me for 
having led him to that safe refuge, he said, 
“Sir, it was a confession of sin that brought 
me to his feet. If I had been taught in early 





Jacob, the God of the Christian is a God of 
love and consolation—a God who fills the 
mind and the heart which are his possession 
—a God who makes them deeply to feel their 
own misery and his boundless merey—who 
dwells in their heart—who fills them with 
humility, joy, confidence and love, and ren- 
ders them incapable of desiring any other 
final object than himself. 

The God of the Christian is a God causing 
the soul to feel that he is its only good; that 


jall its reliance is on him, and to love its only 


joy. He makes the soul abhor lust, and self, 
as the impediments which withhold it from 


| his love. 


This is indeed to know God with a genuine 


_knowlegge ; but that we may thus know him, 


we must also know our misery, our unworthi- 
ness, and our need of a mediator to bring us 
'to God, and to reconcile us to him. The 
knowledge of God, without the knowledge of 
our wretchedness, fills the heart with pride. 
The knowledge of our misery, without the 
knowledge of Christ, generates despair. But 
the knowledge of Christ delivers us both from 
pride and from despair, because by it we find 





life to confess my sins constantly to God, || God, our misery and the means of reparation. 
should never have despaired of his mercy. |—Pascal. 


But I went on from sin to sin, reckless and 
hardened, until | was tempted to commit that 
fearful crime. 1 thought I had already sinned 
past all forgiveness, and that this one could 
make me no worse. But confession of sin 
brought repentance for sin; then this hard 
heart was softened, and first felt the need and 
sufficiency of a Saviour. O, those who con- 
fess their sins to God, and repent, will never 
stay away from Christ.” 
G. J. E. 


eee 
RESISTING CONSCIENCE. 


To go on in a course of defection, when an 
enlightened conscience is stirring and looking 
| you in the face, and crying within you that 
| you are going in an evil way, is a step to the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. When the truth 
is tome to your hand, hold it fast; go not 
again to make a search and new inquiry for 
truth ; it is easy to cast your light into prison, 
and detain God’s truth in unrighteousness, 
but that prisoner will break ward, to your in- 


Daily Value of Sunshine-—The value of| comparable torture.—Rutherford. 


the agricultural products of the United States 
cannot be less than 500 millions annually. 
The perfection of this depends on the weather 
of four months, June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, or about 120 days. Every one knows 
that without sunshine the crops would be a 
failure, either partially or totally ; and hence 
we can estimate its average daily value at 
about four millions of dollars daily. There 
can be no doubt, that, considering the nature 
of the previous weather, the beautiful days 
preceding the 20th of July added from ten to 
fifteen millions daily to the value of our agri- 
cultural products: yet like many other good 
things, the very commonness of this invalu- 
able and powerful agent, causes it to be over- 
looked, and its result undervalued. Without 
sunshine the earth would soon become another 
chaos, destitute of order, without form and 
void.— Genessee Farmer. 


THE GOD OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


The object of Christian worship is not 
merely a God the author of geometrical 
truths and of the arrangement of the elements 
—this is the heathen’s god. Neither is it a 
divinity who dispenses the blessings of his 
providence to men, giving to his worshippers 


AN EXAMPLE FOR CHRISTIANS. 
Wine is forbidden by the Koran, and drunk- 
ards are seldem found among the Mahome- 
|dans. But Mahmoud, the late Sultan of 
| Turkey, with a vigorous constitution, a pow- 
erful mind, who had done much to improve 
the condition of his subjects, so far forgot his 
own character, dignity, religion, and example, 
as to drink to excess. He thus ruined an 
excellent constitution, and died of delirium 
tremens !---This conduct of Mahmoud is viewed 
by his son and successor as a warning, and 
not an example. It is said, that on ascending 
his throne, one of his first acts was to throw 
into the Bosphorus the large stock of rich 
wines and other intoxicating drinks, which 
his father had collected with great labour and 
expense. Christians will be pleased to remem- 
ber that Mahomedans copy from the Bible 
their denunciation of intemperance, and Ma- 
homet was doubtless induced by the excesses 
of the Christians in his days, to insist on total 
abstinence. 





Whitefield’s Preaching a century ago. 
It was in the year 1739, jist a century ago, 


length of days—-this is the portion of the| that he commenced preaching in the open air. 


Jews. 


But the God of Abraham and of|This was occasioned partly by the immense 
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auditories his preaching attracted, and partly 
by the prejudice and bigotry of the clergy of 
the day, who closed their churches and 
pulpits against him. This was the case in 
Bristol. 

In that city, says his biographer, he was 
for a short time allowed the use of some of 
the churches, but very soon he tells us, 
“every door was shut, except Newgate,” 
where he preached and collected for the poor 
prisoners. Af this time he was induced to 
visit the Kingswood Collieries, near Bristol. 
He had heard of the numbers, the ignorance, 
and brutality of the inhabitants of that vicini- 
ty; that when provoked they were often a 
terror to the whole city of Bristol. After 
much prayer, and many struggles with him- 
self, he one day went to Hannam Mount, and 
standing upon a hill, began to preach to about 
100 colliers, upon Matt. v. 1, 2, 3. “1 
thought,” said he, in one of his private let- 
ters, “that it might be doing the service of 
my God, who had a mountain for his pulpit, 
and the heavens for his sounding-board and 
who, when the gospel was refused by the 
Jews, sent his servants into the highways and 
hedges.” At the second and third timesthe 
numbers greatly increased, till the congrega- 
tion, at a moderate computation, amounted to 
nearly 20,000. But with what gladness and 
eagerness many of these despised outcasts, 
who had never becn in a church in their lives, 
received the word, is above description. Hav- 
ing, as he writes, no righteousness of their 
own to renounce, they were glad to hear of a 
Jesus who was a friend of publicans, and 
“came not to call the right2ous, but sinners 
to repentance.” ‘The first discovery of their 
being affected was, to see the white gutters 
made by their tears, which plentifully fell 
down their black cheeks, as they came out of 
their coal-pits. Hundreds and hundreds of 
them were soon brought under deep convic- 
tions, which, as the event proved, hapnily 
ended in a sound and thorough conversion.” 
To this interesting statement he adds the fol- 
lowing reflections: “The open firmament 
above me, the prospect of adjacent fields, with 
the sight of thousands and thousands, some in 
coaches, some on horseback, and some in 
trees, and, at times, all affected and drenched 
in tears together, was almost too much for, 
and quite overcame me.” 


CHRISTIANITY A RELIGION FOR ALL. 


Never will I admit that our religion has in 
it any secret doctrine from the hearing of 
which the illiterate laity are to be excluded. 
The notion of the incompetence of the com- 
mon people to understand the whole of the 
revealed doctrines is false and abominable. It 
is the very principle upon which the sacred 
text was for so many ages kept under the lock 
and key of the dead languages. Christ’s 
sheep are not to be debased into the state of 
animals so called. They are of the same 
species with their shepherds under Christ. 
They have not only eyes but understandings 
of their own; and the directions of the Chief 
Shepherd, the Great Shepherd of their souls, 
lie open to them in writing. The assistance, 





THE FRIEND. 


i ___________ 


and advice, and warnings of the shepherds 
under Christ may be of great use to them in 
many cases, but they are to be led, and not 
driven. It would be a deplorable consider- 
ation indeed if the great and important points 
of Christianity, those upon which men’s eter- 
nal salvation depend, could not be judged of 
without learning, or were to be determined for 


meu not by their own capacities, but by the} 


decisions of others called learned men, who 
are constantly differing and wrangling with 
one avother.— Bishop Horsley. 


CLOSET DEVOTION. 


I feel all that I know and all I teach will 
do nothing for my own soul if I spend my 


time, as most people do, in business or com- | 


pany. My soul starves to death in the best 
company ; and God is often lost in prayers 
and ordinances. ‘ Enter into thy closet,” 
said he, “ and shut thy door.” Some woids 
in Scripture are very emphatica!. “ Shut 


thy door” means much; it means—shut out | 


not only nonsense, but business; not only the 


company abroad, but the company at home: | 


—it means—let thy poor soul have a little 
rest and refreshment ; and God have opportu- 
nity to speak to thee in a small stil! voice, or 
he will speak to thee in thunder.—Cecil. 


THE FAITHFUL DOG. 


In Youatt’s “ Humanity to Brutes”’ is re- 
corded the following anecdote of a New- 
foundland dog :— 

* A vessel was driven on the beach of 
Lloyd, in Kent. The surf was rolling furiously; 
eight poor fellows were crying for help, but 
not a boat could be got off to their assist- 
ance. At length a gentleman came on the 
beach, accompanied by his Newfoundland 
dog. He directed the attention of the 
animal to the vessel, and puta short stick 
into his mouth. The intelligent and cou- 
rageous fellow at once understood his meaning 
and sprang into the sea, and fought his way 
through the waves. He could not, however, 
get close enough to the vessel to deliver that 
with which he was charged; but the crew 
joyfully made fast a rope to another piece of 
wood and threw it towards him. He saw the 
whole business in an instant; he dropped his 
own piece and immediately seized that which 
had been cast to him; and then, with a de- 
gree of strength and determination almost 
incredible, he dragged it through the surf 
and delivered it to his master. A line of 
communication was thus formed, and every 
man on board was rescued from a watery 
grave.” 


Accumulation of Manures.—The scrapings 
of the road, the lanes, leaves collected from 
the woods, weeds from fence corners and any 
where else, marsh mud, fresh or salt, and in- 
deed all vegetable or animal offal, if spread on 
the surface of your cow-yard, becomes in a 
few months as good manure as stable or cow- 
dung, for in addition to their own specific vir- 
tues, they spunge up and retain great portions 
of rich liquids which would otherwise be lost. 





(All cow-yards should be basin-like in form so 
as to prevent the escape of such liquids. 


Cheap Compost.—The farmer who could 
spare a Loy, and horse and cart for that pur- 
pose, would very much increase his stock of 
manure, if he would employ a cart the year 
round in gathering leaves, mould, weeds, and 
offals of all kinds, whether animal or vege- 
table, and as brought home spreading them 
on his dung heap. In the course of the sea- 
son decomposition would take place, and in 
the spring of the year, all would form a most 
excellent bed of manure. 


Dead Animals.— Ali animals which die on 
a farm, should be covered with mould, or 
‘earth of any kind. Each dead horse or other 
animal thus treated, would throw ont gas 
enough to impregnate five loads of earth with 
its fertilizing properties. ‘To promote the 
speedy decomposition of animal bodies, a few 
bushels of lime should be thrown on them 
previously to being covered with carth or 
mould. After the decomposition of their flesh, 
the bones should be broken up and placed in 
the soil, where they prove both an efficient 
and lasting manure. 








Diep, on the 15th of 9th month, Saran Waaine, 
wife of William Waring, of New York, aged 56 
years. In the removal from works to rewards of this 
beloved Friend, vur religious Society has sustained a 
great bereavement; for she was clusely attached to it 
in the faith of the gospel of vur holy Redeemer, and 
devoted herself to its service in an unusual degrec. 
She had for u long time faithfully occupied the station 
of un overseer and of an elder, and was extensively 
useful in the administration of the disciphne, and in 
the service of clerk, and amidst these engagements 
she diligently performed the duties of charity and be- 
nevolence, in visiting the ufflicted, the sick, and the 
stranger. Her disease, which was pulmonary, was 
of long continuance, and her decline very gradual. 
She had a low and humble view of her state, in con- 
sequence of which, and from the pressure of bodily 
disease, she was frequently in u tried state of mind, 
in relation to which she said, that she at times felt 
the supporting arm, and at others was weak and poor; 
that her peace was not from works of righteousness 
that she had done; and afterwards said, that she felt 

| a more full assurance of her acceptance than she had 
previously done; that all her weakness and suffering 
were not too much; that though she had not much 
abounding to speak of, she was in peaceful! quiet; a 
few nights before her close, she said, she had felt a 
peaceful calm and a willingness to be released, but if 
it were the design of Divine Wisdom she was willing 
to remain, if it might be for the good of others. On 
the night of the 13th instant, ste expressed her will- 
ingness and desire to depart, that there was more 
cause for rejoicing than for mourning, and was much 
engaged in thanksgiving for past nercies; and in 
prayer that He, whom she had endeavoured to serve, 
woule be her staff and support in her passage through 
the dark valley. The afternoon of her death she said, 
The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory wkich shall be revealed ; 
and shortly after, The Lord is good, he is good, he is 
very good. 
at the residence of his son-in-law, Thomas §. 
Teas, in Spiceland, Indiana, on seventh day, the 17th 
of the 8th month last, after an illness of ten days, Ext 
Srratran, a member of the Society of Friends, in the 
67th year of his age—regretted by an extensive circle 
of acquaintances, to whom his mild and engaging 
manners had endeared him—deplored by his relatives, 
who feel that his removal has iefta void which can 
never be filled, and whose only consolation under their 
bereavment, is in the belief that he has exchanged the 
afflictions of time for the glories of eternity. 
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Robert Barrow, through a long life of 
trial, had been taught to rely on that inspeak- 
ing word which in the secret of the soul 
makes known the will of God. He had felt 
such light, life, and power attend at this time 
the impression on his mind, as made it mani- 
fest that it was neither the working of the 
creature, nor the transformation of the enemy. | 
With this assurance he in quie:ness placed 
his trust in that blessed Being, who, in every | 
previous season of difficulty and danger, had 
stretched forth an arm of omnipotent power 
for his relief. As though in answer to the 
humble prayer, quiet trust, and holy confi- 
dence of this aged servant of the Lord, the 
very next morning, 7th mo. 27th, way seemed 
to open for their passing to the north. The 
heart of the cacique was softened; the in- 
visible influences of that power, which turneth 
the heart of man as water is turned, were up- 
on this untutored savage, preparing him for 
forwarding the will of the Most High. Al- 
though he knew not what it was that moved 
him to mercy, yet, doubtless, when he told 
the prisoners that on the next day they might 
depart, more than one of them could say, in 
thankfulness of heart, “it is of the Lord.” 
This day was the first day of the week, and 
much of it was spent by this little shipwrecked | 
company in reading from the Holy Scriptures, 
and a volume of Robert Barclay’s writings, 
which had been preserved from the wreck. 





During the day, the spring of gospel ministry | 
was again opened in Robert Barrow, and the 
spirit of vocal supplication again rested upon 
him. 

On the 28th they departed, the cacique 
protecting them to the last against the pilfer- 
ing disposition of his tribe. He had furnished 





them with a boat for the invalids and weak 
ones, and a small stock of provisicns. The 
company who travelled by land, found a mul- 
titude of small fishes which had been forced 
on shore by the late storm, of which, although 
somewhat tainted, they gathered as many as 
they could carry. These they brought to the| 
place of encampment for the night, and hav- | 
ing them all cooked, they made a hearty re- 
past; saving that which was not eaten for 
their future needs. They attempted to sleep 
on the beach, but the sand-flies and mosqui- 
toes rendered this impossible. It being a 
bright moonlight night, they soon recom- 
menced their journey. During the 29th the 
company in the boat followed after a vessel | 
with two masts, which at first they took for 
a brigantine, but finding it to be an Indian 
canoe, they made what haste they could to 
sea, lest they should be pursued in turn. The 
day proved very hot, and as they had had no 
water since the preceding morning they soon 
felt the necessity of endeavouring to gain the 
shore. As they drew towards land the breeze 
freshened, the sea swelled much, and the 
breakers extended nearly a mile from the 
beach. Believing it impossible for their small 
boat to live through such breakers, they kept 
off, until the prospect of a stormy night, and 
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ture. As they entered amid this foam covered 
tumult of the waters, the waves seemed to 
smooth down before them, and a way opened 
along which the boat glided in safety. It 
reached the shore on the top of a very high 
wave, which gave the crew an opportunity to 
remove R. Barrow, and the woman and child, 
before the succeeding wave dashed over the 
seat they had occupied. 

The two companies again met together, 
those who came by land being followed by 
two Indians, who were busily occupied in en- 
deavouring to snatch the portions of clothes 
which the destitute travellers had still left on 
them. On the 30th, the Indians from St. 
Lucia, in great numbers, came fiercely to at- 
tack them, crying, Nicholeer, Nicholeer. 
The company, on their approach, gathered 
into quiet, although the most of them expect- 
ed death, and that of the most cruel kind. 
All that had any clothing were quickly 
stripped of it, and many suffered by the vio- 
lent manner in which it was taken from 
them. When this was done, the Indians com- 
menced talking vehemently, foaming at the 
mouth like wild beasts, and seizing their 
bows and arrows, and crying out again, 
Nicholeer, they drew their arrows to the 
head, and then suddenly seemed pacified. 
Robert Barrow, Jonathan Dickinson, and his 
wife and child, were now sent in a canoe 
over an inlet to the town. As they drew 


|near the shore many Indians were gathered 


there, who seemed even more enraged than 
those who had taken them prisoners. The 
Indians who had rowed them over sprang 
into the water to save themselves. Now, 
whilst the arrows began to fly about the boat, 
the working of providential power was again 
made manifest. The wife of the cacique of 
the place and some others were moved with 
compassion, and passing among these excited 
men, interceded for the lives of the prisoners. 
They were then brought on shore, but no 
sooner had they landed than a great contest 
arose among the Indians, some seeking to 
kill and some to preserve them. Many ar- 
rows were shot, but none were injured there- 
by. Jonathan Dickinson’s wife received seve- 
ral severe blows, and one Indian, seizing her, 
offered to cut her throat, but on the interfer- 
ence of the husband he desisted. Another 
one thrust a handful of sand into her poor 
baby’s mouth. The cacique’s wife perceiving 
this came to the rescue; she cleaned the 
sand from the child’s mouth, and accompanied 
the mother until both were safe in her own 
wigwam., Many of the chief Indians were 
gathered in council respecting the prisoners. 
The debate lasted an hour, and at its close, 
J. Dickinson’s wife and the other women 
were furnished with deer skins for clothing, 
and the men with little plaited aprons made 
of silk grass. These aprons had strings of 
the same material, which were tied behind, 
the long ends of which being unplaited looked 
extremely like horse tails. Mats were laid 
on the floor on which they were all com- 
manded to lay down. 

8 mo. Ist.—The cacique looked kindly up- 
on them, and gave Mary Dickinson some 


native women also suckled her poor child, 
which had long been on a short allowance. 
At noon a small quantity of fish was given 
them, which they gladly partook of. The 
palmetto berries they could not as yet eat, or 
indeed endure in their mouths; for their 
flavour they could compare to nothing but 
| rotten cheese steeped in tobacco juice. They 
were now told that they should be taken to 
the next town, at which there was a company 
| of Nicholeers, who were to be all killed. At 
|10 o’clock at night, an Indian came to be 
their guide, and, being collected, they were 
hurried away, whilst a company of young 
men and boys followed them for several miles 
pelting them as they went. In the morning 
they found that Solomon Cresson, and two of 
the negroes, had been detained at St. Lucia. 
Passing by the wreck of a vessel, which 
proved to be one of the fleet which sailed 
with them from Jamaica, they soon came to 
an inlet, over which they were carried in a 
canoe. The night had been cold, but the 
day proved very hot. Robert Barrow and 
Mary Dickinson were both spent and faint, 
and the leg of the captain had become so 
painful he was quite overcome. Unable to 
= they lay down awhile; no water 
could be obtained, but a few sea-side grapes 
refreshed them. Their guide soon forced 
them to recommence their journey. After 
advancing about five miles, they met the 
cacique of the town of Jece, which place 
they were now approaching. He was an 
ancient man, who claimed authority over all 
the tribes on this part of the Florida coast. 
He addressed them in Spanish, and when he be- 
held their destitute condition, seemed touched 
with compassion, declaring that those who had 
stripped them of their clothes were rogues, 
but that he would be their friend and send 
them to Augustine. When they entered his 
town, he himself brought water and washed 
Robert Barrow’s feet, which had suffered 
grievously from the stumps and stones on the 
way; indeed, there were many holes in them 
into which a finger might be put. They were 
all treated in a kind manner, and various 
articles of clothing were given them. Here 
they met with the crew of the vessel whose 
wreck they had passed, and found that al- 
though they had acknowledged themselves to 
be Englishmen, they had suffered no injury 
except being robbed of their clothes. They 
were as yet plentifully supplied with fish and 
berries. This day Solomon Cresson joined 
them. 

Thé cacique of Jece having understood 
that there was a considerable amount of mo- 
ney saved from the wreck of the Reformation, 
departed on the 3d to demand a share of the 
spoil. During his absence a northeast storm 
set in of unusual fury, which drove the sea 
into the town, and obliged the inhabitants to 
leave it. For several days they had no fresh 
water, and as the strangers could not yet eat 
the berries, they obtained no food. On the 
6th, the wind veered to the southwest, the 
storm ceased, and the flood abated. The in- 
fant received sustenance from several of the 
Indian women, which sustained its life. On 
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the 11th the cacique returned home, bringing | ing by an Indian settlement. They plucked | see if life was left in any who had fallen by 
many things which he had obtained from the | a few small ones, and having roasted, eat them. | the way. By the aid of a fire he recovered his 
Indians at Hoe bay. He appeared to be in- | They also boiled some of the leaves in water, | usual power of motion. 
censed against his prisoners, calling them | and drank the liquor, which proved pleasant | Those who had reached the house were all 
Nicholeer ; and on being reminded of his| to their hunger-sharpened appetites. On the|in great pain. Pheir feet were extremely 
promise of sending them to Augustine, he | 10th they passed a town, at which their Spa-| bruised, the skin entirely off, and a mass of 
made many excuses. Having, however, con-| nish guide informed them, twelve months be-| sand and blood caked to them. Ina little 
cluded to go there himself, he at last con-| fore, the shipwrecked crew of a Dutch vessel | while they became so sore that they could 
sented to take one of the company with him,| had been killed and eaten. There does not} not bear to place them on the ground. The 
and the choice fell upon Solomon, because he | seem any reason for doubting that the natives | night also was very cold, and although they 
was best acquainted with the Spanish lan-| of Florida were in the habit of feeding on the had a fire which seemed to scorch one side, 
guage. They started on the 18th of the 8th/| bodies of their enemies. It is matter of his-| the ether was at the same time suffering ex- 
month, the cacique saying they should be| tory, that when immediately after the bloody | ceedingly from the effect of the frosty air, 
gone a month. Food was now scarce. The | invasion of De Soto, the Spaniards undertook which found entrance into the house. On the 
season for fresh plumbs, berries and sea-side | to subdue the Indians by preaching, which morning of the 14th they were forced to pro- 
grapes was over, ard the poor prisoners suf- they had failed to do by arms, that their four | ceed, although they entreated permission to 
fered much from hunger. It was now a/ first missionaries served to furnish a repast| remain until they could procure a canoe to 
rarity for them to have three meals in a/ for these cannibals. carry the weak ones forward. The sun was 
week, and in the mean time they would pick; The weather now became very cold, and| high when they started, but no warmth could 
up the gills and entrails of fish which had| being obliged to encamp out at night, they| be felt from his rays, and the northwester 
been thrown out. They would also thank-| suffered severely, although they made large | blew as hard as it had done the previous day. 
fully drink the water in which the Indians | fires. On the 13th they were obliged to wade | The next sentinel’s house was on the north 
had boiled their fish, and eagerly eat what/to their boats, and after going in them two | side of an inlet. He came across in a cance 
they could obtain of those berries, they so | leagues, they were landed in a marsh, through for them, but would not suffer them to enter 
recently could not endure in their mouths. | which they had to pass a mile, and then walk his house. He caused them, however, to kin- 
Nature seemed hardly able to sustain such | five or six leagues to a residence of a Spanish | dle a fire under the lee of it. In half an hour 
privation; yet, through all, the confidence of} sentinel. The north west wind was violent, he gave them each a cup of cassena; and 
some did not fail; they quietly trusted that} and the temperature such, that the stoutest | after furnishing two quarts of Indian corn to 
the Lord would yet work their deliverance. | thought they could not survive that day. The | be divided among them all, he bade them de- 
On the 2d of 9th month the old cacique| strongest started off first, each one anxious to| part to the next sentinel’s house, which was 
returned, accompanied by twelve Spaniards. | save himself; Jonathan Dickinson, his wife, | one league further. They accordingly passed 
Their captain was Sebastian Lopez, who was|a negro who carried the child, and Benjamin | on, and at the next stopping place were kind! 
very kind to the shipwrecked company, and | Allen came next; and last of all, and weakest | received, and furnished with a plentiful repast, 
produced a letter from Solomon Cresson. In | of all, came Robert Barrow. After going two | which they had not had fora long time. Here 
the ordering of Providence, the rumour of the | miles, Benjamin Allen grew stiff in his limbs,| they remained until the next day, when a 
wrecks bad spread from village to village) his speech failed, and he began to foam at the | canoe arrived for them, sent by the governor 
amongst the Indians, until it reached the éars| mouth. Being unable to carry him, J. Dickin-| of Augustine, at the suggestion of Jeseph 
of some who were converts to the Romish| son laid him under a bank, and ran on several | Kirle, who had reached that town on the pre- 
faith. These immediately carried the infor-| miles to obtain help. He at last persuaded,| vious day. Joseph, having himself suffered 
mation to the nearest Spanish settlement, from | by dint of large promises, a negro named Ben | severely in passing by land from this last sen- 
whence an account was transmitted to Augus-|to go back and bring him. As Robert Bar- | tinel’s house to Augustine, which was five or 
tine. ‘The governor of that place having re-| row came by the place where Benjamin Allen | six leagues, was desirous that has companions, 
cently despatched two vessels to Havana for} was laid, he stopped and spoke to him, but| especially R. Barrow and Mary Dickinson, 
supplies, was fearful that it might be these} the poor man was too far gone to answer, yet| might not be exposed to similar bardships. 
which had been driven on the coast, and he|he cried piteously. A few miles further he|The governor had been also very anxious in 
instantly sent this force under Lopez to pro-| passed one of the negroes, whose lower parts| the matter, and as the tide would not permit 
tect the crews. His order to the captain was, | were dead, but who had the use of his tongue, | those he sent to leave Augustine until mid- 
to succour and save those who had escaped) and was crying for a fire to save his life.| night, he himself remained up, to be sure that 
from the wrecks, of whatever country they| Five of the company perished that day, four|the boat was under way as soon as possible. 
might prove to be. ‘The governor had been} of whom were in the morning comparatively |He had sent two blankets for the women. 
thus prompt, from the information which had | stout and hearty. ‘The weak ones, with the) The day was very cold, and the whole com- 
reached him the same day of the rnurder of| exception of Benjamin Allen, all survived. | pany were in great anguish with pain in their 
one of the missionary friars by the Florida} Jonathan Dickinson, with his wife and child, | bones. Two hours before sun-down they 
Indians. Three friars had gained upon one | reached the sentinel’s house about an hour|reached Augustine, and were immediately 
of the caciques to embrace their faith, and as| after night-fall, and Robert Barrow in less | taken to the governor’s house, who was wait- 
he would not recant at the demand of his| than two hours afterwards. No doubt through | ing to receive them. He sent Mary Dickin- 
tribe, he was condemned to death, as were| the awful hours of his solitary journey that|son to his wife’s apartments, and furnishing 
also his spiritual advisers ; two of them had,|day, Robert Barrow frequently recurred to| the rest with some Spanish wine, he directed 
however, made their escape. that Divine word of promise he could not|them to his kitchen to warm themselves. 
On the 3d, Robert Barrow and thirteen | disbelieve ; and perhaps this secret.assurance | They were now soon quartered about among 
others, accompanied by four Indians, depart-| did much towards enabling his enfeebled frame | the inhabitants, who were very kind to them, 
ed in a boat for Augustine. The rest of the! to endure these complicated hardships. Some | clothing them with the best they could pro- 
company from the two wrecks remained two of the company had missed the sentinel’s house, | cure. J i 
days longer. They then started, and on the| and travelled thirty-six hours without inter- 
next day, overtaking the first boat load, found | mission. Negro Ben, not finding Benjamin 
them without food, in which condition they | Allen, and being wearied, sought out a place 
had been two days. They gave them a few/ protected from the wind, where he lay until 
berries, but it was not much they could spare,|the morning. He then attempted to rise, but True Prayer—Want felt, and help desired 
being all of them on this journey frequently | finding that he had lost the use of his lower| with faith to obtain it, is prayer; and with- 
from one to two days without any thing to| limbs, he with great resolution dragged him-| out these qualifications, whatever is called so 
eat. On the 8th they saw the first signs of| self out with his arms, and was thus discover-| is nothing but self-deceit and |ying to God.— 
cultivation, which were a few pompions grow-|ed by the Spaniards, who were examining to| Cecil. 
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(To be concluded.) 
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“Such strangers are the choicest inhabit- 


Extracts from the writings of Isaac Penning- jante of Babylon to the fountain of life in Sica, 
dan: entahadinn iat ineeeglion itil de the\'" the river that cleanseth and healeth, that 
: "8 : : they cannot so much as believe there is a 


som Pes Bo Taf Babylon for: the| Possibility of cleansing and perfect healing 


. . jwhile on earth. There is a great talk of 
sake of the daughter of Ston. these things, of the water, of the blood, the 


I have received through the post-office | cleansing, but the thing itself is not to be 
some excellent extracts from the works of | found there. 
that spiritual Christian Isaac Pennington.| ‘The vessels of Babylon make a great 
No society has more need of jealousy over| show, appear very holy, heavenly and zeal- 
itself than Friends. Originally githereg out|ous for God and Christ, and for the setting 
of all the Christian sects by the Spirit of|up his church and ordinances all over the 
Christ, they should frequently recur to their| world; but under all this there lodgeth an 


For “* The Friend.” 





ancient profession, and be stimulated daily to 
investigate whether they are that quickened, | 
spiritual and discerning people which they 
ought to be, alive to the danger of being car- 
ried into mystical Babylon, under the guise 
of an affected love and charity, and a volun- 
tary humility assumed as a cloak to a worldly 
spirit. A few selections from Isaac Penning- 
ton’s views of the deceptive powers of anti- 
christ, in creating imitations of almost every 
thing in Sion may prove a valuable touch- 
stone, and probably be circulated through 
“The Friend” as advantageously as by any 
other channel. 

* Babylon,” he says, “ is the spiritual fabric 
of iniquity, the mystical city of the great 
king of darkness, built in imitation of Sion, 
painted, just like Sion, that it might be taken 
for Sion, and be worshipped there instead of 
the true eternal, ever-living God, and king of 
Sion. 

“There are many streets in this city of Ba- 
byloa, many houses in every street,and many 
rooms in every house, with their families per- 
taining to them. They have their laws and 

overnments, their knowledge of God and 
hrist ; their order, their worship and discip- 
line in which they walk. 

“* As God builds his city of hewn stones, of 
squared and living stones, so also the king of 
darkness hath his hewings, squarings and 
qualifications for his building. If the light 
break forth and make it appear too gross to 
have the whole nation a church, or to admit 
a whole parish to ordinances, he will gather a 
church out of the nation, and select some of 
his choicer stones out of the parish; yea, he 
may grasp in some of the stones of the true 
temple, if they come within his reach and 
circle ; if they look abroad, if they step forth, 
and keep not close to the anointing within, 
which is the great and only ordinance of the 
saints’ preseryation. For if they step forth 
but so much as into a prayer against anti- 
christ, out of this, they are caught in his 
snare, and are serving him in that very pray- 
er, which they may seem with great earnest- 
ness and zeal to put up against him. 

* Look into any of the streets, houses, or 
chambers of Babylon there is sin, not one 
cleansed heart to be found there, not one pure 
eye to behold the God of life, but in every 
heart sin in a mystery. They seem to be for 
God and Christ, and to béscleansed by them, 
but uncleanness lodges in them, and sin rules 
in them against God, and against his Christ 
in a mystery ; yet their eye cannot see, and 
so must needs mistake their state. 


unsanctified heart, a heart unsubdued to the 
spizit and power of the gospel, while it makes 
a great show of subjection to the letter. 

*“* Wherever sin is there is Satan’s throne, 
there he hath his laws, government and 
power. Where there is the least subjection 
to him, he is yet a prince, his building is not 
there wholly thrown down ; he is not there as 
yet dispossessed and cast out. As long as 
there is any thing left wherein he may dwell, 
he knows his own, and keeps his hold of it. 
It is his right, and he will not lose it. All 
sin, all darkness is properly his; it is his seat, 
and he hath the government there. Where 
the fight is once begun between these, [the 


Prince of Life, and the prince of the power of 


the air,] there is no quietness in that land, till 
one of these be dispossessed ; but then there 
is either the peace of Babylon, most com- 
monly under a form of holiness, or the peace 
of Sion in the spirit, life and power. 

“ Mystery Babylon was and is daily built 
in imitation of Sion, painted just like Sion. 
Here is the wisdom and the true eye tried to 
see through all the paints of this city, in all 
the shapes and forms of it—to turn from every 
image and false appearance of truth-—every 


false appearance of ordinances and ways of 


worship—every likeness of things which this 
spirit forms from the letter—every promise 
of Scripture which it endeavours to apply to 
that, to which it belongs not, that it might 
lull the soul asleep, and cozen it of the thing 
promised. Here I say is the true eye tried 
to turn from all this, and to wait for the rais- 
ing and redeeming of the true seed of Sion, 
and for the springing up of the true life and 
power in it, and fromit. For as long as this 
spirit can deceive you with any likeness, ye 
shall never know the truth, nor come to the 
worship of the true living God, which alone is 
in the Spirit and in the Truth. 

“ Ah, how deeply do men deceive their 
souls! they think they believe in God—they 
think they pray to God, and hope to be owned 
at length by God, and yet are so far from 
coming out of mystery, Babylon, that it was 
never yet so much as discovered to them. 
Their souls never knew the fire in Sion, and 
the furnace in Jerusalem, by which the very 
inwards of their spirits must be cleansed, be- 
fore the pure eye of life be opened which can 
see Sion. 

** Babylon is not a city of plain wickedness, 
but a city of sin hid—of sin keeping its life 
under a covering—under a form of godliness 


—of sin reigning in the heart under zcal— 
under devotion—under praying, believing, 










worshipping, hoping, &c. Where sin lies 
hid under these, there is Babylon—there is 

the mystery of witchcraft—there is the paint. 

ed throne of Satan—there is spiritual Egypt 

and Sodom, where the Lord of Life is daily 

crucified. And here is building up and throw. 

ing down continually. She builds, the Spirit 

of the Lord confounds, then down goes her 

building—then up with another, then down 

again. In her ordinary course, she hath 

many changes and turnings; one while this 
or that being a truth, another while not; one 
while this being the sense of such a Scrip- 
ture, another while not. 

“Oh, the power of deceit in that city, to 
bewitch from the life! O the multitude of 
lying wonders that are there shown in the 
heart, to make a man believe that he is in the 
life, to persuade men that the king thereof is 
the King of Sion—that the laws and ordi- 
nances of worship there, are the laws and or- 
dinances of Sion—that- the prayer there, is 
the prayer of the true child—that the believ- 
ing there, is the true faith—the love there, 
the true love—the hope there, the true hope, 
&c. Some parts of Babylon, some likenesses 
of truth there are so taking, that none but the 
elect, by the opening of the eternal eye, can 
espy the deceit. 

* There is none can see and acknowledge 
the true God, the true Christ, but those who 
have the true eye, the true anointing ; no man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the 
Holy Spirit; and yet how many can speak 
great words of God and of Christ, who know 
not what belongs to the anointing! Alas, 
alas, all nations and sorts of professors, out 
of the life, are cozened with the devil’s de- 
monstrations, with the false prophet’s demon- 
strations, which are undeniable to that wisdom 
wherein they stand, and to that eye where- 
with they look to see.” 


—_ 
For * The Friend.” 


Extract from Wm. Penn’s Epistle to Friends, 
published in 1678. 


To thy tents, O Israel! to thy tents, O Israel! God 
is thy Tent;—to thy God, O Israel! 


Prepare, O Friends, to stand in this day 
before the Lord. Great is that work which 
ye have to do for the Lord, by his powerful 
but very peaceful Spirit ; for God will, by all 
these hurries, confusions, and vexations that 
are at the door, drive people from their false 
gods, and bring them home to himself. He 
will throw down wickedness, and establish 
righteousness: he will waste sin, but truth 
shall grow. He will debase the mountain of 
empty profession, but the “ mountain of his 
holiness shall be exalted.” He hath deter- 
mined to raise up, and renown the seed of 
light, life, and truth, in the hearts of people : 
holy patience, meekness, wisdom, love, faith, 
purity, and perseverance, so much wanting in 
the world, shall be seen to dwell in it, and 
only to come from it. And my witness is, 
that ye are the people, through whom this 
heavenly seed of righteousness must clearly 
and steadfastly so shine unto others in these 
uneven and rough times that are to come, 
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that your heavenly Father may be glorified 
by you. 

Wherefore, in the name of the Lord, be 
ye all disencumbered of the world, and dis- 
charged of the cares of it. Fly, as for your 
lives, from the snares therein, and get you 
into your watch-tower, the name of the Lord; 
which is not a dead name, or a mere literal 
name, but a living, spiritual, and very power- 
ful name; a strong tower indeed, yea, an in- 
vincible fortress; where, dwell ye with God, 
and in Him who speaketh peace to his child- 
ren, and ordains quietness for them that trust 
in him. 

Let none gaze or look out, I beseech you. 
That is the enemy’s work, to weaken you 
within. But be ye retired, be ye centred in 
the Eternal One; and meditate upon the 
Lord, and his living pure law, that ye may 
be wise in heart, and travail in spirit for this 
poor land, and that for enemies as well as 
friends. And lastly, my dear friends and 
brethren, by how much this day draws nigh, 
by so much the more do ye stand loose in 
your affections to the world, but fast in the 
faith ; and assemble yourselves together, and 
let God arise in you, and his power and Spi- 
rit of life among you, that ye may not only 
wrestle, but in the end prevail, that it may be 
seen that “salvation is of the Jews,” the 
Jews inward, in spirit and in truth. 

But wo to the hypocrite in that day, the 
formalist, the Jew outward, and fleshly Chris- 
tian, that cannot resist the temptations of this 


world; the temporiser; one that runs with | 


the tide: he will be divided; for there will 
be more tides, more interests on foot at once, 
than one ; wherefore perplexity will take hold 
on him, his policy will be confounded. He 
will not know what to do to be safe, nor what 
to join with. This “ double-minded man” 
wiil be unstable in his counsels and in his ac- 
tions; his sandy foundation will be shaken. 
Therefore, as I said, wo to the hypocrite, and 
to the covetous man too, for his god will fail 
him. But, my dear brethren, as the power 
and Spirit of our Lord God will preserve and 
establish us, if we sincerely and entirely con- 
fide therein, and that above our solicitation, 
or need of carnal consultation or contrivances, 
(which we have therefore laid aside), so shall 
it vindicate us, in due time, in the eyes of all 
nations, and present us a people owned, be- 
loved, and protected of God, in whom we 
have firmly believed. 

Our weapons and our armour is spiritual. 
It hath prevailed, and it will prevail, if we 
keep in the “ faith which was first delivered 
to us,”—a blessed shield, by which the just 
live. And therefore, my dear friends, let us 
be careful not to mingle with the crowd, lest 
their spirit enter us, instead of our spirit en- 
tering them, and we thereby come to fall into 
the same temptations they are liable to, of 
fear, and flying to the hills and mountains to 
protect them, confiding in the arm of flesh to 
deliver them. No, no,—they must come to 
us; we must not go to them. 

Let us stand in the counsel of our God, and 
he will make us preachers forth to them of 
the works of his divine power, and the virtue 
of that faith which comes from heaven; that 
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they may come to know the holy law and 
word of the Lord, their Creator, in their 
hearts, and have their minds and souls turned 
to him, and stayed upon him, that iniquity 
may no more abound, nor ungodliness find a 
place; but that in truth, righteousness, and 
peace, they may be established, and the land 
keep its sabbath to the Lord for ever! Then | 
shall God lift up the light of his countenance 
upon us, and water us from heaven, aud bless 
us with all temporal and spiritual blessings. 
And the Lord God of our visitation and 
redemption stir you up to these things, and 
keep us all in his holy fear, wisdom, love, and 
patience, through all those travails and exer- 
cises, to the end of oug days; that having 
finished our testimonies, our heads may go 
down to the grave in peace, and our souls be 
received into the rest which is reserved for 
the righteous with God, and with his blessed 
Lamb for ever. 


John Woolman, on the subject of the minis- 
try, speaks thus, “ The gift is pure, and while 
the eye is single in attending thereto, the un- 
derstanding is preserved clear; self is kept 
out. The natural man loveth eloquence, and 
many love to hear eloquent orations; and if 
there is not a careful attention to the gift, 
men who have once luboured in the pure gos- 
pel ministry, growing weary of suffering, and 
ashamed of appearing weak, may kindle a 
fire, compass themselves about with sparks, 
and walk in the light, not of Christ who is 
|under suffering, but of that fire, which they, 
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the months of July or August, and must be of 
great value to those on whose lands the com- 
mon red clover does not succeed, or where 
the crop may have partially failed. It is 
proper to remark that this is an annual plant, 
and therefore should only be employed in 
partial husbandry.— Balt. Fur. 


oe 
LOOK TO YOUtR WEEDS. 

There are few farms in the country, and 
pity it is that this can be said with truth, on 
which there are more or less weeds that do 
not require close attention to prevent their 
seeding, or otherwise spreading in the ccurse 
of the summer. ‘There is the thistle, which 
should be repeatedly mowed, if in pasture 
| land, or if among hoed crops, cut it with the 
hoe as often as it makes its appearance. 
There is the Johnswort, crowding out the 
valuable grasses, poisoning sheep, and giving 
horses chapped noses and legs, if they are so 
unlucky as to be white; be careful not to let 
this go to seed. There is the sweet elder, 
that is becoming far too common; we do not 
require it for distillation or to colour wines, 
and if we allow the sceds to ripen we are 
preparing tribulation for ourselves and neigh- 
bours. There is the life everlasting, a worth- 
less intruder, that occupies the ground exclu- 
sively where it spreads, and that is rapidly, 
when it is once allowed a foothold. See that 
this weed is effectually demolished wherever 
it appears. Look on your spring sown grain, 
and if it is full of yellow blossoms, you will 
probably find that charlock is in your fields, 
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| going from the gift, have kindled; and that 
‘in hearers, which are gone from the meek 
suffering state, into the worldly wisdom, may 
be warmed with this fire, and speak highly 
of these labours. That which is of God 
gathers to God; and that which is of the 
world is cwned by the world.” 
CRIMSON CLOVER. 

The following notice of the Trifolium In- 
carnatum is taken from the Code of Agricul- 
ture, and as this grass is getting into favour, 
it will not be unacceptable to see it so highly 
spoken of abroad: “It is a subject of aston- 
ishment that this valuable plant, ( Trifolium 
Incarnatum) should not have been long ago 
introduced into this country, and cultivated 
on an extensive scale. If sown in autumn, 
after a crop of potatoes or other roots, it pro- 
duces next spring a crop fit to be cut for soil- 
ing cattle, eight days earlier than lucerne, 
and a fortnight before red clover. Care, how- 
ever, must be taken to have good seed, and 
not to sow ittoo deep. It produces two ex- 
cellent crops in one year, the first of which 
should be cut as soon as it comes into flower, 
and the second will produce a considerable 
quantity of seed. From its early growth in 
spring, when other articles for feeding stock 
with advantage are so difficult to be obtained, 
it is likely to become a valuable acquisition to 
British husbandry.” If the clover—the seed 
of which is, we believe, to be had in consider- 
able quantity of the seed merchants in this 
country—be sown in spring, it is considered 
that it will produce a full crop in Scotland in 
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and if it is not pulled promptly and com- 
pletely, you may find business for years in 
attempting vainly its extirpation. The crow- 
foot of your meadows, or the daisy of the 
pastures, must be looked to, else lean cattle 
may be expected when fat beasts should be 
looked for. In short allow nothing to be in 
your fields that usurps the place of more 
valuable plants, lessens the amount of your 
| crops, or renders your fields a place in which 
pests are multiplied to reduce your own pro- 
fits, or vex the souls of your neighbours.— 
Gen. Farmer. 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
BROKEN HEARTED WEEP NO MORE. 


Broken hearted, weep no more! 
Hear what comfort He hath spoken, 
Smoking flax who ne'er hath quenched, 
Bruised reed who ne’er hath broken :— 
“ Ye who wander here below, 
Heavy laden as you go, 
Comne, with grief, with sin oppressed, 
Come to me and be at rest! 


Lamb of Jesus’ blood-bought flock, 
Brought again from sin and straying, 
Hear the Shepherd’s gentle voice— 
’Tis a true and faithful saying :— 
“ Greater love how can there be 
Than to yield up life for thee ? 
Bought with pang, and tear, and sigh, 
Tarn and live !—why will ye die !” 





Broken hearted, weep no more! 
Far from consolation flying ; 
He who calls hath felt thy wound, 
Seen thy weeping, heard thy sighing :— 
“ Bring thy broken heart to me; 
Welcome offering it shall be ; 
Streaming tears and bursting sighs, 
Mine accepted sacrifice.” 
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NINTH MONTH, 28, 1839. 


he present number will complete Vol. 12 
of “ The Friend.” An index of its contents 
is nearly ready, and will be forwarded to sub- 
scribers without needless delay. 


r 


Since our last we have been furnished with 
some further particulars of the late Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, contained in a letter from 
one of the members. He says: “Our yearly 
meeting was large, and through the continued 
kindness of our Holy Head, was a season of 
favour and refreshment to the sincere-hearted 
amongst us. Besides the concern and exer- 
cise which usually prevails at such seasons 


for the spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom in| 


the earth, and the faithful maintenance of our 


Christian doctrines and testimonies, the meet-| print it on good paper and in handsome style, | 


ing was introduced into a lively concern for 
the welfare of the Indian nations and the sons 
of Africa. A subscription was promptly en- 
tered into during the session of the meeting 
to assist in sustaining our establishment and 
school among the Shawnees west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The suffering condition of our fellow-men 
of the African race was brought feelingly into 
view. No way, however, appeared to open 
with clearness for us to move in regard to the 


the whole, and as the opportunity for this is 


now presented, we hope it will be met by a 


liberal and general subscription. We subjoin 
the prospectus, viz. :— 

Joseph Rakestraw proposes to print by 
subscription, a volume recently published in 
England, entitled, Extracts from the Letters 
and Journal of Daniel Wheeler, while engaged 
in a religious visit to the inhabitants of some 
of the islands in the Pacific Ocean, Vandie- 
men’s Land, and New South Wales; accom- 

| panied by his son, Charles Wheeler. 

' This work embraces considerable matter, 
| of great interest, not before published in this 
country, including the account of his visit to 


New Zealand and several other islands, let- | 


ters from the missfonaries and natives, ad- 
| dressed to him, expressing their views of his 
| services, &c. 

It is proposed, if sufficient encouragement 
is given, to put it to press very soon, and to 


corrected by Charles Wheeler. 

| It will be comprised in one volume octavo, 
| of about 300 pages closely printed—price one 
|dollar per copy, neatly bound in embossed 
muslin—payable on delivery. 

| Persons procuring ten subscribers, and be- 
coming responsible for the payment, will be 


/entitled to the eleventh copy gratis. 





| ‘The contributor of an article inserted to- 


from a copy recently received from England, | 


subject of slavery. But the condition of our | day, containing extracts from Penington, men- 
free coloured population was by minute re-/|tions receiving through the post-office a print- 


commended to our members in their several | ed paper of extracts from the same pious | 


neighbourhoods, with a view to their moral! author. We have “likewise had one of these 
and religious improvement—the schooling of| papers sent to us, and perhaps cannot better 
their children, and furnishing the destitute | dispose of it than to place it here. 
amongst thein with the Holy Scriptures and) “Extract from the writings of Isaac Pen- 
other suitable books. A memorial was also | ington, containing some remarks, which, in 
prepared with great unanimity, to be present-|the present day, may prove a salutary watch 
ed to our next legislature, asking for the re-| word.” 
peal or modification of those laws which im-| ‘ Let all strive to excel in tenderness, and 
pose restraints and disabilities upon them. in long-suffering, and to be kept out of hard 
The subject of education appears to be! and evil thoughts one of another, and from 
gaining ground amongst us; our boarding-| harsh interpretations concerning any thing 
school promises to be useful. relating one to another. Oh, this is un- 
_ worthy to be found in an Israelite towards an 
DANIEL WHEELER'S JOURNAL. (Egyptian; but exceedingly shameful and in- 
Most of the readers of “‘ The Friend” must | excusable in one brother towards another. 
recur with pleasure to the extracts from the| ‘ How many weaknesses doth the Lord 
Jetters and journal of our dear friend, Daniel | pass by in us !—How ready is He to interpret 
Wheeler, which were published a year or two! all things well concerning His disciples, that 
ago in its columns. There was a freshness| may beara good interpretation! When they 
and savour about them which, independently | had been all scattered from him upon his 
of the novelty of a minister of our Society | death, He did not afterwards upbraid them, 
being engaged in the isles of the Pacific, | but sweetly gathered them again. 
awakened a lively interest in the details, and| ‘O, dear Friends! have we received the 
made them instructive and edifying. We/ same life of sweetness? let us bring forth the 
often heard the remark made, that nothing | same sweet fruits, being ready to excuse ; and 
had appeared in the columns of “The Friend” | be ready to receive that which may tend to 
which possessed more absorbing interest. But| the excuse of another in any doubtful case; 
the extracts were necessarily closed long be-| and where there is any evil manifest, wait : 
fore our friend and his son reached England. | O wait, to overcome it with good. 
Recently, the whole of “the extracts,” in one} ‘Oh! let us not spend the strength of our 
volume, have been received, and Friends will! spirits in crying out of one another because 
be glad to learn that it is proposed to print | of evil; but watch and wait where the mercy 
the work, if sufficient encouragement is given| and healing virtue will arise. Oh, Lord my 
to the undertaking. No one who has read|God, when thou hast shown the wants of 
the parts already published in “‘ The Friend,” | Israel in any kind sufficiently, (whether in the 
we should suppose, would willingly be without | particular or in the general,) bring forth the 





supply thereof from thy fulness; so ordering 
it in thy own eternal wisdom, that all may be 
ashamed and abased before Thee, and thy 
name be praised, in, and over all !”—— Works, 
Vol. IT., p. 457. 


Schools for Coloured Persons. 


The Association of Friends for the free 
instruction of adult coloured persons, intend 
to open a school for coloured men, on third 
day evening, the Ist of tenth month next, in 
the lower room of the school-house on Wil- 
ling’s alley. Applications for admission may 
be made to either of the undernamed Friends. 
After the school is opened, applications may 
\also be made to the teacher at the room. 

James Kite, No. 129 Walnut street. John 
C. Allen, No. 180 south Second street. Jo- 
siah H. Newbold, corner of Sixth and Master 
streets. Israel H. Johnson, No. 36, north 
Front street. 

_ A-school for coloured women will be opened 





jon the same evening, in the upper room of 
the school-house on Willing’s alley, under the 
| care of the female members of the association. 

The committee to superintend the boardin 
school at Westtown will meet there on fift 
day, the 3d of next month, at 3 o’clock P. m. 

The committee on teachers meet on the 
same day at 1 o’clock p. m. ; and the visiting 
committee attend at the school on seventh 
day, the 28th inst. 


Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
Phila. 9th mo. 21st, 1839. 


The summer session at Westtown School 
bers terminate on fifth day, the 3d of 10th 
month, and the students will disperse on the 
two succeeding days. Such parents and 
guardians as wish to have their children 
peenty om to Philadelphia, are requested to 
give timely notice to the superintendent. 


The winter term of Franklin Park School 
will commence on second day, the 7th of 10th 
month next. 

Mayserry M‘Vavuen, 
Bensamin H. Deacon. 
9mo. 16th, 1839. 


HADDONFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL, 
UNDER THE CARE OF AMY EASTLACK AND SISTER. 


Those who wish to place their children in 
this school for the winter will please apply 
early at the school, or to William Evans, No. 
134 South Front street; Thomas Kite, No. 
32 North Fifth sreet; Harker & Shivers, 
No. 45 Arch street, Pliladelphia; or to Henry 
Warrington, Westfield; Joseph B. Cooper, 
Newton, New Jersey. 

Terms are $30 per quarter, payable in 
advance, washing included. 


Maraiep, on fourth day, the 4th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting house, on Twelfth street, Benzanuin P, Wit- 
LiaMs, to Exizazetn, daughter of William Jones. 
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